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More Thind Against Than Sinning 


By Dr. Haroun §. Jacosy 


The year 1907 marked the beginning of East Indian migration to the United States. 
It also marked the beginning of the controversy over the eligibility of these natives of 
India to American citizenship, for in January of that year, a Sikh, Veer Singh by name, 
applied for first papers at the office of the County Clerk of Alameda County, Cali- 
fornia. It was an unsuccessful venture for the applicant, but for reasons quite unrelated 
to citizenship law. Applicant Singh, in accordance with Sikh religious principles, 
refused to doff his turban while being sworn, and his application was thereupon 
rejected. 

Later that year, the United States Attorney General issued an opinion that natives 
of British India were not eligible for United States citizenship, but neither this nor 
the persistent opposition of the Federal Immigration and Naturalization Service pre- 
vented two Moslem Indians— Abdul Hamid and Bellal Houssain— from being granted 
citizenship by the U.S. District Court in New Orleans in March, 1908. Between that 
date and 1923, at least sixty-seven other natives of India acquired citizenship by action 
of no less than thirty-two courts in seventeen different states. How many applications 
were denied during this same period is not known—and probably there were a great 
many— but the sizable number of successful petitioners seemingly would have indi- 
cated that the issue was fairly well settled. Such, however, was not to be the case. 

The basis for the opposition of the Immigration and Naturalization Service and 
some private groups to the granting of citizenship to East Indians lay in the disputed 
interpretation of the Naturalization Law of 1790, which limited naturalization to 
“free white persons” and of an amendment, passed in 1870, which extended citizen- 
ship privileges to “aliens of African nativity or persons of African descent.” Lower 
court decisions in 1894 and 1895 clearly spelled out the ineligibility of persons of 
Japanese and Chinese nationality to citizenship under this law, but the status of East 
Indians remained in doubt. The opponents of their naturalization looked upon them as 
“orientals” and hence not “white” persons. The East Indians and their supporters, 
on the other hand, pointed out that in the main, they were of the same racial classifica- 
tion as Europeans—namely “Caucasians” —and their status, therefore, should not be 
the same as orientals classified as “mongoloid.” 

Numerous lower court decisions accepted this second line of reasoning in granting 
citizenship over the opposition of those holding to the opposite interpretation. Judge 
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Charles E. Wolverton of the Oregon District Court, in 1920, made this quite clear: 
I am not disposed to discuss the question as one of first impression whether 
a high-class Hindu, coming from Punjab [sic] is ethnologically a white 
person within the meaning of Section 2169 of the Revised Statutes... 
I am content to rest my decision of the question upon a line of cases of 
which (In re: Mohan Singh and U. S. v. Balsara) are illustrative. I am 
aware there are decisions to the contrary but am impressed that they are 
not in line with the greater weight of authority. 
That this point of view would prevail seemed especially likely by reason of the deci- 
sion of the U. S. Supreme Court in 1922 in the case of Ozawa v. U. S. In this case, 
involving a Japanese, the court officially equated the words “white” and “Caucasian,” 
and while the decision definitely closed the door on the naturalization of Japanese, it 
seemed to assure the acceptance of “Caucasians” from India as candidates for citizen- 
ship. 

The Immigration and Naturalization Service, however, did not give up. The issue 
now was not merely the granting of citizenship to persons already in the United States, 
but the admission of persons from India as immigrants to the United States, for in 1917 
Congress had made ineligibility to citizenship a basis for immigration exclusion. 
Devoted to the principle of excluding all “orientals,” the Service was desperately 
anxious to have the Indians declared ineligible to citizenship. For this reason it appealed 
Judge Wolverton’s decision granting citizenship to World War I veteran, Bhagat Singh 
Thind, to the United States Supreme Court. Nor were its efforts to go unrewarded, 
for in an extraordinary decision delivered by Justice George Sutherland, the Court, 
in 1923, announced that not all “Caucasians” were “white persons.” 

“White persons”... are words of common speech and not of scientific 
origin. The word “Caucasian” not only was not employed in the law, but 
was probably wholly unfamiliar to the original framers of the statute in 
1790...in this country, during the last half century especially, the word 
(white person) by common usage has acquired a popular meaning not 
clearly defined to be sure, but sufficiently so to enable us to say that the 
popular, as distinguished from its scientific application, is of appreciably 
narrower scope... The words of the statute are to be interpreted in 
accordance with the understanding of the common man from whose 
vocabulary they were taken. (U.S. v. Bhagat Singh Thind.) 

Sustained by this decision, the Immigration and Naturalization Service, acting 
through local United States Attorneys, immediately set about to secure cancellation of 
such citizenship awards as had already been made, charging that they had been obtained 
by fraud. By 1926, successful cancellation proceedings had been concluded in connec- 
tion with forty-two of the sixty-nine instances in which citizenship had been granted 
to East Indians. At this point, however, the government received a set-back in its 
campaign. A Los Angeles attorney, Sakharam Ganesh Pandit, who had received his 
citizenship in 1914, decided to oppose the proceedings against him on the plea of 
res judicata, holding that his acquisition of citizenship was a closed issue and ought not 
to be reopened. The District and the Appellate Courts both agreed with this reasoning, 
and denied the government’s request for cancellation. The government thereupon 


(Continued on page 8 ) 
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The Westerners Foundation Organized 


By Guiewn Price, Executive Director 


A most significant and a most striking theme of the first three centuries of American 
history is the westward movement of the American people. It was a drive west across a 
continental expanse to occupy what the Americans considered an empty land, although 
much of the occupation was contested by the aboriginal inhabitants. This pioneering 
process, renewed again and again on new ground in the West, was that frontier experi- 
ence which, as has often been pointed out, changed the European into “that new man, 
an American.” 

The trans-Mississippi West, this country of plains and rugged mountains, mile-high 
plateaus and rich valleys, was the last frontier. The Pacific Ocean marked the end of 
the westering. The primary field of The Pacific Historian is, of course, the Far West, 
from the pioneer period through the rise of civilization on the Pacific slope, but we are 
certain that its interest also encompasses the greater West, of which the Pacific region 
is a part. 

The Westerners was founded some fifteen years ago by the “Chicago Westerners” 
in that city in the heartland of America, with this concept of the West as its purpose: 
to stimulate interest in and disseminate knowledge of the pioneer, frontier West. The 
founders were Mr. Leland Case, then editor of Rotarian Magazine, and Professor 
Elmo Scott Watson of the School of Journalism of Northwestern University. 

The Chicago Westerners have been very actively pursuing and achieving their objec- 
tives, carrying on continuous research in the history of the West, publishing articles and 
books, meeting monthly for vigorous and stimulating discussions, and by their con- 
tagious enthusiasm doing much to increase the interest of all Americans in our frontier 
western heritage. They had from the beginning, however, hoped to set up a central 
headquarters, or foundation, to realize more fully the original purposes. They con- 
ceived that this would provide the means to give information to groups in other cities 
who wish to organize corrals, that it would be the appropriate entity to establish a 
Foundation Press for the publication of books and articles by members and others, that 
it would provide an appropriate organization for profits out of publications and also 
for contributions in furtherance of the objectives of the Westerners, and would in 
many other ways effectively further the efforts of the organization in its work on the 
history of the West. 

The Westerners Foundation has now been established with the headquarters office 
at the College of the Pacific, as President Robert E. Burns forecast in these pages in 
the February issue of this year. The Foundation’s work is carried on under the direction 
of a Board of Directors, of which Mr. Philip A. Danielson is President. Work is 
progressing on the program of the Foundation, including the organizing of Corrals 
and a publication program. 

We appreciate the opportunity offered by the editors of The Pacific Historian to 
discuss the work of this new organization in this Bulletin. We know that you who are 
actively working in the history of California and in county and local history, are also 


(Continued on page 8 ) 
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Cuico SyMPosIUM 

The Northern California-Southern 
Oregon Symposium held in Chico on 
October 3 and 4 was in every way a 
model affair. Of special importance 
was the outstanding program of tape- 
recorded, colored views which spelled 
out the history of Butte County. It was 
typical of the scholarly work of Drs. Lee 
and McIntosh and held a message for 
every local historical society. 


APACHE TRAIL Tour 

In response to many requests from 
Stockton teachers to gear this tour to 
their Christmas vacations, it has been 
thought best to postpone it until 1959. 
However, the Conductors will make a 
scouting trip during December to insure 
the same type of delightful experiences 
which was enjoyed on the Beaver Trail 
Tour. Begin to plan for it now! 


Moruer LopE REsEARCH 
The first installment of “Early Jus- 
tice in Sonora” by Margaret Hanna Lang 


will appear in the February number of 
The Pacific Historian. 


SPELLING 


The Northern San Joaquin County 
Historical Society has adopted as one of 
its projects for the year to correct the 
spelling of road signs and markers within 
the county. 


Goop News 
V. Covert Martin is back at his desk 
again after a major operation this sum- 
mer. Cove’s host of friends will rejoice 
at his return. 


TuwalreEs JEsuir RELATIONS 
Recently added to Pacific’s Library of 
Western Americana are the 73 volumes 
of Travels and Explorations of the Jesuit 
Missionaries in New France 1610-1791, 


edited by R. G. Thwaites, 1896-1901. 


Wuat Was THE Date? 

1. Jedediah Smith Society—Second 
Fall Rendezvous, Luncheon, C. O. P., 
November 8, 1958. 

2. San Simeon Tour, De Luxe— 
October 31-November 1 and 2. 


3. Apache Trail Tour. (Postponed to 
1959.) 

4. Twelfth Annual Missions Tour, 
March 21-28, 1959. 

5. California History Foundation In- 
stitute, C. O. P., April 10-11, 1959. 


THE WEsTERNERS FOUNDATION 


As forecast in our February issue, the 
Westerners Foundation has been estab- 
lished at the College of the Pacific. The 
organization is in charge of Mr. Glenn 
Price. He received his M.A. in history 
from the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. He has been on the staff of the 
National Archives and has taken work at 
the American University in Washington, 
D. C. In recent years he has been a lec- 
turer in history at the University of . 
Southern California and has been in cura- 
torical, historical, planning and super- 
visorial work for the State Division of 
Beaches and Parks. At present he is Assist- 
ant Professor of History at the College 
of the Pacific and Executive Director of 
the Westerners Foundation. 
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The Dexter Hazen Hutchins Letters 


Introduction and Notes 


By Grace Det Stuart 


Dexter Hazen Hutchins was born in Franklin County, New York, on September 20, 
1823. Shortly after gold was discovered in California, he married his boyhood sweet- 
heart, Helen M. Whitney. She was his junior by about six years, having been born on 
January 25, 1829. 

Both Hutchins and his wife attended the local Malone Academy and later taught 
country schools and “boarded around.” Economic conditions may be judged from the 
miserable salaries then being paid to teachers. Mrs. Hutchins’ starting salary was $1.50 
per week, but this was soon raised to $2.50. 

In the spring of 1852, leaving his wife and baby son with his parents, Dexter started 
for California in company with a brother Claudius and several neighbors. He mined, 
hunted, and farmed. The story of his life in the Sierra and in the San Joaquin Valley 
is told graphically in the following eleven letters. 

Hutchins spent two years in California and, by strict economy, saved about 
$2,000.00. With this money he was able to emigrate to Clayton County, Iowa, where 
he bought a good farm and prospered until the spring of 1869. 

In the meantime, had come the Civil War. An ardent patriot, he enlisted in the 
27th Iowa Regiment and remained in the service until the close of the war. He was in 
the Red River expedition when the army nearly starved, and he was at Natchez and in 
other battles along the Mississippi. The hardships greatly impaired his health though 
he lived to the great age of 92 years. 

He sold his farm during the inflation period following the war and moved to 
Kossuth County in northern Iowa where cheap land was still available. He made his 
home in Algona where he engaged in the sale of agricultural implements and helped 
to organize a bank in which he served as vice president and cashier. Hutchins also 
served as Chairman of the County Board of Supervisors, and it was under his direction 
the Kossuth County court house was built in 1872. He died on August 8, 1915. 

His letters are now owned by his grandson, Professor G. Warren White of the 
College of the Pacific. 

LETTER [° 
New York March 8th 1852 

Most affectionate and loveing wife according to promise I now attempt to write a 
few lines to let you know how we prosper and what our prospects are in respect to 
going to Calafornia and a short summary of our journey to this place 

We staid at St. Albans the first night the second night at Springfield Mass. the 
second day I was sick all day with a kind of sea sickness caused by the motion of the 
car and the crowded state of the same. We arrived here about 1 oclock the third day. 
As soon as we arrived we commenced making enquiries about passages for Cal. but 
finally failed in finding a chance to go acrost the isthmus until the 20 and that chance 
was by the way of Panama which we considered a bad passage on account of sickness 
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on the isthmus We had a chance of going on the clipper Julia Ann for $140. but the 
boat was not very convenient and would probably make a long passage and would not 
start under some time therefore we have come to the conclusion of taking a passage 
on board the Steam ship Pionier which will leave this place on the roth probably and 
expect to make the passage through the Straits of Magellan in 60 or 70 days from the 
day of starting So we are doomed to a long long passage but it was the best we could 
do and people here who are well informed in the buisness men whom we were refered 
to before leaving home say it is the best chance there has been for going to Cal. in 
several months previous the regular price was 200 dollars We went to the office and 
tried to beat them down but they would not yield a cent so we left went the next day 
with no better success but yesterday by our firmness and importuning we finally all 
got tickets 18 in no. for $190 each but the owner said we must keep still about it for 
we were the first and last that would go for that price We think we have been quite 
fortunate to get passage so cheap on so good a vessel new and strong and the probability 
of making San francisco as quick probably as we could any other way and less danger- 
ous on account of sickness So you see we are bound to start and I hope in good spirits 
but I fear although we are all so now or appear so at least You must not expect to hear 
from me under three or four months and must not borrow any trouble about me if you 
do not hear from me even in six months 

You had better write a letter tome send it toSan francisco mail it about the roth 
of Apr Send all the news youcan Now I must bid you a long good by which I must 
do with deep feeling and sorrow for so long a parting is hard for me_hard to part with 
those I so deeply love KissClayton dont let him forget his father love him for my 
sake but do not love him to much for [if ] you do you will not train aright Kiss for me 
and accept one for thyself and recieve all the love of your loveing but erring husband 
So good by with tears I bid you farewell 


To Helen 
PS give my love toall tell Barney I will write from the first port we make 
DH 


Dexter H. Hutchins 


LETTER II 
New York March 14 
Dear Wife I take this opportunity of writing again Our vessel was advertised to sail 
as I wrote, on the roth but contrary to our expectations we are here yet and in no 
particular hurry about leaveing as far as expenses are concerned for we get two dollars 
pr. day while we stay so we shall clear about 10 shillings pr. day as our board is but 6 
It is but a trick of the ship owners to advertise to start at an early day in order to get 
passengers then after they have got the money they are in no hurry but we have made 
them fork over and mean to continue doing the same $500 pr day which I am sure is a 
tune they will not dance toa great while We now have the promise of going tomorrow 
but t,is hard telling much about it however we shall soon be on the broad Atlantic,s 
waves far far to far from those I love and whose memory is most dear. Helen you 
know I never was guilty of flattery neither will I own that I ever used any deceit to 
gain any thing which I desired so I expect you will believe whatever I write Having 
now been here most a fortnight I have had some chance to look around and see the 
extent of crime and the result of giving way to passion without any principle or regard 
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for virtue Scenes of daily occurence happen in the streets that would make virtue 
blush to think of drunken women dead drunk on the side walks and at night oh 
Helen it is enough to make a man of principle blush to think his mother is a woman 
the streets are nightly lined with thousands on the back of thousands in quest of those 
who are not well guarded in virtuous principles to say no to the overtures of a pretty 
face. They dont see through the skin if they did they could see the perfection of 
rotteness wrapt up in silks and satins which is pleaseing to those who look at the out 
side alone without regard to any good qualities but I see nothing to please except a 
small double likeness which I have and which money cant buy believe me Helen it 
is all the pleasure I have enjoyed since I have been here has been in looking at those 
little pictures and thinking of their originals it causes sometimes a tear to start but it 
is the height of earthly bliss to shed tears in rememberance of those we love it gives a 
thrill of joy which cannot be explained to think of those who love us and to think our 
affections are returned and our love treasured up in virtuous and upright hearts hearts 
that can sympathize with each other are hearts worth having but oh this sensual world 
has but few such compared to the whole human family. I never realized this so much 
until I came here there is nothing pleasing here Or at least but mometery I have 
been to hear Mr and Mrs F - - -- - She is very handsome but her character is tainted 
that spoils her face He is good looking but his face denotes strong passions rather of 
the animal order They are both very popular actors which speaks not very well of the 
morals of this City. I wish Clayton was old enough to understand but he is not so you 
must tell him what I should like to and remember you are now father and Mother both 
and consequently great responsibility rests upon you. You must learn him to obey you 
in all things learn him to love all with whom he has to do and above all things learn 
him to speak the truth be very tenacious about that and let not the feelings of a 
mother hinder you from acting the part of a guardian be careful of the sprout for 
as that is inclined so will be the tree 

Helen I must now draw my letter to a close as my paper is used up and I have 
written so much dull stuff I think you will be glad when you get through it but tis 
Sunday and I have nothing else to do and it is a pleasure for me to write although I 
can write nothing interesting Helen if I have ever treated you wrongfully have not 
done my duty have not acted the part of a loveing husband I humbly beg you will 
forgive me and I think in fact I know I have done you many wrongs but I pray you 
will forgive me for the many bad feelings I have caused you and believe me your 
sincere and Loveing husband until death cuts the brittle thread of life and these bodies 
are turned over to mother earth and we meet no more for ever Give my love to all 
who enquire we expect to stop at Rio, Valparaiso and Panama so you may expect to 
hear from me from some of those places. 

This from your ering but most affectionate and loveing husband Remember what 
I wrote before about writing and do not let Clayton forget me Helen good by 


farewell D. H. Hutchins 


NOTES 
1. It is well to remember that these letters were written by a young man in his late twenties. 
They show a depth of feeling that is a privilege for us to share. 
The letters are given with their original spelling and punctuation. 
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The Westerners (Continued from page 3) 


interested in the history of the whole pioneer West, and we count on your support. 
Everyone who works in history today is aware of the extraordinary increase of interest 
in the life and literature of the American frontier, which is, indeed, a part of a renewed 
concern with the history of the American people. The Foundation, in furtherance of 
the objective of the parent Chicago Westerners, hopes to make a major contribution in 
helping to illuminate this significant segment of our heritage. 


More Thind A gainst Than Sinning (Continued from page 2) 


sought to secure a Supreme Court ruling, but this highest court declined to review the 
case, which in effect upheld the Appellate Court decision, and insured Pandit his 
citizenship. Two years later, in 1928, any remaining doubt in the matter was removed 
when the Supreme Court ruled on the case of Shankar Laxman Gokhale, a General 
Electric research engineer whose citizenship had been cancelled by District and Appel- 
late Court actions. Accepting Gokhale’s request for a review, the Supreme Court 
tersely reversed the lower court actions, and ordered the District Court to dismiss the 
bill of complaint originally entered by the government. After this there were no 
further efforts to cancel existing citizenship certificates. 

Spurred by a feeling that an injustice had been done in the case of those whose 
citizenship had already been cancelled, Senator David Reed of Pennsylvania, in 1926, 
introduced a joint resolution into Congress asking for the “ratification and confirma- 
tion” of the naturalization of those persons “of the Hindu Race” who had lost, or 
were being threatened with the loss of their citizenship as a consequence of the 1923 
Thind decision. The only open opposition to this action came from the American 
Federation of Labor and the California Joint Immigration Commission, but it was 
sufficient to insure the death of the resolution in committee. 

Despite special efforts that were made from time to time to secure legislation that 
would restore the privilege of naturalization to East Indians in the United States, no 
change in the situation occurred until 1946, when the Luce-Celler bill was passed, 
eliminating all racial qualifications for naturalization. Since then, numerous members 
of the dwindling East Indian population in the United States have availed themselves 
of the privilege of citizenship. But neither this nor any other legislation provided for 
the automatic restoration of citizenship to those whose certificates were cancelled 
following the Thind decision. A number of them are still living in the United States, 
some of whom have regained citizenship by going through the naturalization process 
a second time. But others, in quiet dignity, have preferred to remain disfranchised. 
Deeply hurt by their experiences, they cannot bring themselves to make new applica- 
tions for citizenship. They would probably accept the reinstatement of their previously 
held citizenship, but beyond this they prefer not to go. 
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The Log Book of P..A. Athearn 


By Lovetta ATHEARN 


Continued from August issue 


[1849] 
Ther 37 66 55 
June 15 - Friday 
Remained in camp today. Bought a light waggon of Madison Co. for 55$. Sold 


our large waggon, about 200# bacon and 100# lard for 10$ which is about on a par 


with other sales. Sntiin-« Dine et 


Left camp at 6%4 o’clock—shortly after commenced mounting the “Black Hills” 
a dark looking mass of broken hills and sandy. What gives them so gloomy an 
appearance is the dwarf Cedar and Pine trees scattered over the surface of the hills 
and along the ravines. Passed the “Warm Spring” so called from the fact of the water 
being as warm as Ohio in June. No water for several miles when we crossed several 
small creeks of clear cool water with sandy bottoms. Traveled 10 hours making about 
24 miles. 


Ther 53 85 65 
Sunday June 17 

As we had lost Friday, a majority of our Company were in favor of traveling today. 
We started at 6 o’clock. About one mile crossed a small creek. At 10% o'clock came 
to two springs on left of the road. Road hard most of the way (except a portion of the 
road being sandy) but very broken. At half past twelve we arrived at a small creek 
of good water. Wood plenty since leaving the Fort but grass scarce on the Black Hills. 
Nooned at Horse Creek, a fine stream of water. Went in bathing and felt revived. 
Camped at a small creek 434 miles from Horse Creek. Got some buffalo today. 
Traveled 9 hours making 20 miles. 


Ther 45 85 56 
Monday June 18 


Started at 514% o’clock passing four small creeks each one mile apart. The road 
smooth and hard as a turnpike but very hilly. 814 miles from last camp reached the 
LaBonta River, a fine stream of clear water running over a bed of large cobble stones. 
This section of country abounds with grasshoppers of various colors. Surface of the 
hills covered with cobble stones and gravel. Five miles reached the North Branch of 
the LaBonta. Six and 44 miles brought us to a small creek where we encamped. 
Traveled 10% hours making 2314 miles. From the LaBonta River presents a highly 
volcanic appearance. Found some specimen of Iron Ore. 


Ther 49 85 68 
Tuesday June 19 
Started at 614 o’clock. 6% miles brought us to another small creek. Passed two or 
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three small creeks, also a river, a smaller stream 4 miles from the Platte. Encamped 
near the Platte making 20 miles today over a very crooked and hilly road. 


Ther 54 78 62 
Wednesday June 20th 
Left at 6% o’clock. Continued up the north bank of the Platte 5 miles to Deer 
Creek, a fine stream of clear water with plenty of suckers and Red Horse Fish in it. 
Here emigrants commenced ferrying the North Branch of the Platte. Virginia Com- 
pany had a man drowned in crossing. Continued up 214 miles farther and encamped 
for the purpose of crossing**— making 714 miles today. 


Ther 50 68 
Thursday and Friday - June 21st and 22nd 


Remained in camp—waiting to cross the North Fork of Platte River; crossed 
Friday evening late and encamped 14 miles from Ferry. 


Ther 56 49 
Saturday - June 23 


Started up the bank of the Platte at 614 o’clock. Road to upper Ferry most of the 
way a sandy road —the wheels sinking in frequently 3 to 10 inches. Camped two miles 
above upper Ferry. Traveled 10 hours making 25 miles. Grass very scarce. 


Sunday - June 24 


Left camp at 6 o’clock continuing up the Platte about 5 miles when the road left 
the Platte striking out into the high plains—road today hilly and sandy. Water scarce 
except mineral Lakes & Springs which destroyed a number of oxen who drank of the 
water.’* Traveled late to reach a small stream of water but found no grass. Traveled 
13 hours making about 30 miles. 


Ther 46 92 64 
Monday - June 25 
Started at 314 o’clock to find grass. 234 miles came to Willow Springs— fine water 
— found grass very scarce. Passed over a good deal of sandy roads today. Found two 
small creeks of good water. Passed two or three small lakes of water, as the water had 
left the ground leaving a deposit of Sal Eratus 14 to 4 inch thick, as white as snow. 
Reached the Sweetwater and camped on its banks. Plenty of grass. Traveled 12 hours 
making 25 miles. Wild sage for fuel. 
Ther 58 83 26 
Tuesday June 26 
Started at 4 to 7. 2 miles passed “Independence Rock” a large mass of gray granite 
about 650 ft long—50 or 60 ft high of an oblong shape. The road continued up the 
Sweetwater Valley over a sandy road most of the day. The valley is hemmed in on each 
side by high cliffs of granite. The clouds during a storm today striking half way down 
from the Summit. The height from the level of the valley is not great but the altitude 
from the sea is here about . We reached the “Devil’s Gate” in five miles further 
where the Sweetwater has forced its way through a span of granite mountain, the sides 
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rising up perpendicular to a height of about 400 ft and 300 yds long and 50 or 60 ft. 
wide. We made about 13 miles today. 


Ther 46 79 52 
Wednesday June 27 
Started early at 5 o’clock. After traveling 4 or 5 miles up the River the road left 
the River for about 8 miles running most of the way over a deep sandy road. Saw 
mountains above with an appearance like snow on top but supposed to be very white 
sand or chalk stone. Wood scarce as also water for the last ten miles. Traveled 10 hours 
making 23 miles. Ther 45 


Thursday June 28 


Started from camp on the bank of Sweetwater at 6 o’clock. Crossed the River three 
times in two miles. Last company to cross—we had to raise our waggon beds up about 
6 inches. This mountain of rocks seems to get of less altitude as we approach the South 
Pass. Traveled about 5 hours— making about 11 miles. 


Ther 50 80 67 
Friday June 29 
Left camp at 5 o’clock and immediately crossed and left the River. Six miles passed 
the Ice Springs and one of our party found some ice about 18 inches below the surface 
of the ground. Nooned at 10 o’clock. Reached the River at 3 o’clock. Crossed and 
traveled 314 miles and crossed again and camped, making 20 miles in 10 hours. 


Ther 40 80 67 
Saturday. June 30 


Started at 5 o’clock up the Sweetwater Valley for 5 miles to a fine Spring of water 
and then left the River ascending a succession of hills. Road stony and steep. Descended 
into a basin where we found another of the numerous Alkaline Lakes. Passed two or 
three very small creeks and encamped on the bank of Willow Creek, a fine stream of 
water, a tributary of the Sweetwater. Before arriving here we crossed a branch of the 
Sweetwater and within the bank found large masses of snow—one of which was about 
ten feet thick. We have seen for several days in the distance mountains covered with 
snow. Gathered some mint today for the 4th. Traveled 10 hours making 21 miles. 


Ther 48 57 
Sunday July rst 


Left camp at 5% o'clock as we had no grass for our mules. Traveled 5 miles and 
arrived at Sweetwater for the last time and found grass cut off. Crossed and passed on. 
9% miles brought us to the South Pass** of the Rocky Mountains, a place celebrated 
in History but presenting nothing very uncommon upon seeing it with the eye and not 
the imagination. Three miles further on brought us to “Pacific Springs” (the first 
water that takes the direction of the Pacific Ocean), a beautiful Spring of cold and 
clear water boiling up out of the sand. Came on three miles from there and encamped 
near the creek supplied from the spring, making about 2014 miles today. Found grass 
by going back about 114 miles. 


i 
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Ther 39 57 
Monday July 2 
Left camp at 6 o’clock and left the Creek (Pacific) striking out into the higher 
land—came to a small creek in about 7 miles. Water not good. Eight miles reached the 
junction of the California and Oregon roads, as also “Sublette’s Cut Off.”** Took the 
right hand road and in 5 miles came to “Little Sandy.” Camped 2 miles beyond. Grass 
good 114 miles from road. Made 22 miles tody —no water or wood. 


Ther 46 68 51 
Tuesday July 3 
Started at 5% o'clock Big Sandy from Little Sandy ---6 Grass good for 3 or 
4 miles after leaving B. Sandy—descended into a low bottom of barren land which 
continued for several miles. Ascended to the higher lands which grew more and more 
broken until we arrived at Green River 43 —Traveled 47 miles from 8 o'clock a.m. 
till 9 a.m. next day. No water during the distance. 


Ther 36 68 58 
Wednesday and Thursday - July 4th and 5th 


Lay at Green River waiting to cross. Had the misfortune to get my thermometer 
broken. Paid eight dollars per waggon for crossing. 


Friday July 6th 


Left camp at 4% to 7. Continued down the River about 4 miles and left for the 
Uplands. Creek g—do 5. Continued up same for 3 or 4 miles where we commenced 
ascending a range of high hills or mountains. Small Brauch 3—Wwhere we encamped 
4 — Grass & Water good. Snow conditions on the North Sides. 


Saturday July 7th 
Started at 7 o’clock and ascended a high mountain where we had an extended view 
of the surrounding country. Passed at short distance a number of Mountain Streams 
caused by the melting of snows. Traveled 8 hours making 15. Overtook Vance today. 


NOTES 


11. See chapter, “The Ferries of the North Platte,” Paden, Irene D., The Wake of the 
Prairie Schooner, 1943. 


12. Probably alkali water. 
13. South Pass, discovered by Robert Stuart in 1812 and rediscovered by Jedediah Strong 


Smith in 1824. It made possible the overland migration during the middle decades of the 19th 
century. 


14. See chapter, “Sublette’s Cutoff,” Paden, op cit. 


(Continued in February issue) 
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A Year on the Yuba 


By ALEXANDER HotmeEs MacDona.p 


Continued from August issue 


[April 4th 1858 | 

As this is stormy weather John and I thought we would practice some at chess so 
we made a Board and a set of chessmen which does just as well as Ivory we played 
a good many games and generally came out even at them there is not much difference 
between us. John learned to play them about as quick as any person I ever saw try them 
I think he will make an excellent player at them 

last Wednesday when we went down to the Diggings to work two of the men named 
Sullivan and Mc Coy differed some about a pick and before that we were aware that 
they were mad at each other they began to fight so we thought it was best to let them 
go on for a little while and oh such fighting trying to scratch each others eyes out and 
pulling handfuls of hair out of each other at last they both fell and Sullivan being a 
stout able man got Mc Coy under with his head under a ladder that was there So I 
ran and took Sullivan from off Me Coy they then got up and stared at each other 
without saying a word 

last night John got two Letters for me at Moores Flat one from father and one 
from John Grant I was really well pleased to receive them as I had not received one 
from John Grant since last July he said that was the third or fourth letter he wrote 
me since his arrival home 

John and I went up to Mr Laundes last night where we enjoyed ourselves first rate 
we got a regular mess of eggs for an Easter Sunday feast we amused ourselves by 
playing chequers & — this Morning we went to hear Mr Pearce and in the afternoon 
he came to Sabbath School where I think a very great deal of him asaclass teacher he 
seems to have given the Scriptures much study 


April roth 58 

During the most of this week I was steadily to work for the Messrs Bruce but it 
stormed so for a day or two that it was very disagreeable to work however we man- 
aged to put in pretty near a whole week yesterday as I was working after dinner 
sledging cement a lot of it came with great force and struck my eyeball and some went 
in so that I could not work any more with it I then came home and succeeded myself 
in taking a great deal out I then went to bed to ease it but after I had slept for some 
time I found it was no better. So I got some flaxseed but did not ease it I then got some 
Eggs and applied the white of an Egg to it and this morning I found it was much 
better although I can distinctly feel something in my Eye still which I think must be 
a small rock 

last week on Monday night four Indians were caught robbing sluice boxes over at 
Moores F When they were being caught they resisted and one especially drew a 
revolver and would have shot a man by the name of Jack Ray had he not knocked him 
down ere he fired after being caught they would not acknowledge any thing till they 
were whipped and partly hung and not then if a boy about 14 yearsold of them had 
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not beleived he was going to be really hung So he turned to and acknowledged robbing 
almost every set of boxes on both Flats also that there were white men in league with 
them to whom they gave the dust the boy also told that the two older fellows had 
killed a man on the banks of the Yuba and buried him under a tree So Kelly and 
Colie started down with him to see if they could find any thing of him and I did not 
hear that they have returned yet the Second night after they were taken three of them 
were put in Openhames cellar under his clothing store and during the night they 
managed to come up through the hatch helped themselves to what they needed and 
started while the two shopkeepers were sleeping within twenty feet of where they 
were one of the Indians declared repeatedly that if ever he would get his liberty 
he would kill a man by the name of Charles Keller for shooting him while running 
away from him and perhaps would kill Ray 

I was very much amused by an anecdote George Glover told me of a Dutch Deacon 
in the Western States who volunteered to baptize a child in the absence of a minister. 
he got some water and began the ceremonies by sprinkling water on the cheeks face 
and saying I baptize thee in the name of the father son and that other fellow, what in 
tunder and blixen you call him? 

this week we had a pretty good time in both temples. Mr Pearce was present Monday 
night I think he isa pretty good templar the same night the Degrees of Purity and 
Fidelity were conferred on me and the [right] given me to exercise my self in them 
so that I might help to confer them on others I think they are most splendid especially 
the Fidelity Degree 

The day Mr Peirce Preached to about the largest audience I have seen in this Town 
yet he preached an excellent Discourse I think he is getting smarter every day or [at] 
least I like him better in the afternoon he attended the bible Class where he took great 
pains to teach us the true meaning of the different parts of Scripture which we were 
athe April 17th 1858 
This week I been working with Messrs Bruce but a day and a half they began 
to clean up on Friday morning and got about through Saturday night I think they 
cleaned up very well this time for all the time they have been at it their gravel looks 
very well but there is a considerable lot of cement all through there is quite an excite- 
ment around here an account of new gold Diggings which have struck up at Wash- 
ington Territory and through New Caledonia mostly in the vicinity Frazers river 
they are represented as making big pay there from 8 to $50.00 pr day in shallow 
Diggings climate is said to be most splendid and the Indians rather Friendly inclined 
I think if the news are confirmed a great many persons will go there especially such as 
has any relish for John Buls rule it is also reported that the British Government is 
sending out an Agent and soldiers to protect miners from any annoyances from the 
Indians although some are disposed to think it is to keep foreigners from the mines 


and collect taxes &c. May oth 1856 [sic] 


for the last two weeks I have been so very busy working through the day and writing 
for the temple at nights so that I had not one minute scarcely to spare even to write 
in my Journal itself but I am truly thankful that I got rid of it all now and had the 
honor of receiving from the hands of my sister and brother Templars a higher Office 
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in both temples the W b T & Br. V. I. seats the second seat of Honor I did not 
expect that I should have the honour especially as I was but a young member there 

I. Owens is W.C. J. J.R. Willey W.Pr. the Installation in Solomon’s Temple 
took place on last Monday night and in Snow Drop Temple on Tuesday night in the 
Social Temple Sr Landes is Sr P.I. Sr Morrow Sr V.I. and myself B.V.T. Sr J. 
McCabe Sr Past I. and Br Pease Br Past Sr Fulton Sr W. and Landes Br-ers. Sr Roach 
Sr G and Salter Br Sentinel I think the prospects of the Temples are more flattering 
than they have been for some time Weare getting a good many to join us 

About two weeks ago we cleaned up our Flume it paid us pretty fair I think we 
got it fixed so as not to bother us much again this Round The Philadelphia has all 
their ground stripped and their ground sluce cut up with the boxes in so that they are 
about ready to begin picking The Hawkeye is just after getting up their shaft so that 
in the course of a week they will be ready to begin to strip the Devon boys will be 
through in another week 

I have been working for the Messrs Bruce for the last fortnight and will for a few 
days yet before they are ready to clean up 

This flat begins to look very much cut up again Next Novr there will be but very 
little work to be done here there are only three companies but will be worked out 
again that time 

A Wm Blakesly® the Editor of the Pacific preacher here last Sabbath I thought a 
great deal of his sermon or rather Lecture it was to prove the divine authorship of the 
Bible and pure it has been transferred from one generation to another throughout the 
ages of the world 

Next day he called to the Diggings where he got a Pick and “pitched in” like a 
smart fellow he could use it pretty cleverly 

last Monday there was a daring robbery committed below Nevada on the stage 
coach 

it appears that two stages left Nevada that morning and shortly after leaving four 
ruffianly looking fellows met the stage and stopped the horses and demanded the 
Treasure the Driver told him the Treasure was on the stage that was coming behind 
so they immediately left and soon met the other stage where they made the same 
demand and although there [were] 14 persons on the stage yet there was none that 
showed any resistence save one who attempted to draw a Pistel when one of the robbers 
told [him] to put it up as they did not wish to interfere with the Passengers at all 
All they wanted was the treasure on board which they did get without more resistance 
and scampered of in a hurry with it 

It is estimated that they took from 22 to $30,000 

I heard since that one of them was arrested on the Golden Gate as she was ready 
to leave San Francisco and that he confessed to a knowledge of the robbery but stoutly 
denied that he had any thing to do with it 

last week I had a lot of Letters from home one from Brother John and his amiable 
wife also one from brother Dan’s wife with Peaces enclosed from cousin Mary Ann 
MacIntosh and sisters Margaret Ann and Mary Marjery they were all kind and 
affectionate letters breathing brotherly and sisterly Love in every word I hope they 
shall not be disappointed and that I shall be able to meet them all in good health ere 
this summer ends 
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May 2374 58 
Since writing last in my Journal I have been extremely busy So much so that I did 
not get much sleep on Tuesday the 11th of May the Ladies of Snow Drop Temple 
concluded to have a Festival for the benefit of the Temperance cause a Number of us 
met at Mr Landes where a committee of management were appointed composed of 
the Following viz 
Sister Landes 
---- Morrow 
---- Fulton 
---- McCabe 
---- Roach 
Brother Gallagher 
- --- McDonald 
The Festival was to come off on Friday the 28th inst Next evening Mrs Morrow 
and I were deputized to go and see Mr Craigen about renting his Hall so we went and 
ascertained that he had rented it already to Dick Mozse and Openheim and they were 
about turning it to a Theatre and that it was very likely we could not procure it So 
some wished to get the Orleans Hotel but others were much opposed to it however 
most happily some one thought of the Union Hotel which is now unoccupied and the 
Ladies went to see Mr Berliear about it who immediately consented to give it for noth- 
ing as well as the house opposite to Dance in 
Last Sabbath the committee prevailed on Frank Owens and I to go to Forest City 
and Downieville with some Tickets so we got a Mule and a horse and started across 
the highest Mountains and lowest streams with the steepest sides that I have seen in the 
state We passed through Centreville and Chippies on the first divide then through 
Smiths Alleghany Town and along side Wet Ravine on top of the ridge is Spark’s 
house where I parted with Frank and went up to Downieville as I was on the top of 
the Hill leading down to the Town I felt strange to see myself on the Top of one of 
the highest mountains all around with the tops of each of them covered with snow 
and the streams about 4 miles below us_ it was one of the grandest sights I ever saw 
after gazing some time on it I began to descend down down down till I thought I 
could scarcely come to an end at all however after travelling down for 8 miles at last 
I saw a glimpse of the Town which was still one mile distant but by perseverence I 
arrived there about 11 O,Clock A.M. and after seeing my Mule well fed I started in 
search of some Templars but could neither find any nor make myself know[n] as a 
Templar I then had Dinner and started out again when I came across a man by the 
name of Still a Templar who in a very short time introduced me to a number of 
Templars We then went to see the Sister Presiding Templar a Mrs Wilcox who 
received us very graciously indeed and where we had the pleasure of meeting quite a 
number of Templars they all seemed to think very favourably of the scheme. 


NOTES 
33. Perhaps William G. Blakely who served in one charge in California and was two years in 
Nevada, building a church in Carson City in 1861. He was chaplain of the territorial legislature. 
Anthony, Fifty Years of Methodism, 1901. pp. 225, 234. 


(Concluded in February issue) 





